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THE OFFICE OF MAYOR IN FRANCE 

THE most striking single feature of American municipal 
development during the past two or three decades has 
undoubtedly been the strong tendency toward an in- 
crease in the powers of the mayor at the expense of the munici- 
pal legislature. Most of the general charter laws passed by 
state authorities during this period, and most of the special 
charters recently granted to cities, bear abundant testimony to 
the strength and apparent permanence of this movement, which 
seems to have its motive in a general feeling that concentration 
of power in the hands of a single executive official begets 
efficiency and is not dangerous when accompanied by a con- 
centration of responsibility. Although the ultimate wisdom of 
the tendency has frequently been called in question, perhaps 
with good reason, its strength exhibits no symptoms of decline. 

The location of extensive municipal powers in the hands of a 
single executive authority is not, however, as some students of 
the subject seem to assume, a distinctly American contribution to 
the science of city government. It has, on the contrary, been 
the most salient feature of the municipal system of France for 
almost a full quarter of a century. Maintained under proper 
supervision by the central authorities, it has not resulted in the 
creation of " municipal despots," but has served very noticeably 
to improve the efficiency of administration in the units of 
French local government. 

The French municipal code of 1884, upon which the present 
municipal system of the republic rests, did not intend, appa- 
rently, that the mayor should be the chief organ of local ad- 
ministration. 1 On the contrary, the parliamentary commission 
which framed the code aimed to give the council the more in- 
fluential place in the affairs of the municipality. The strong 

•The best elaborate commentary on the code is Leon Morgan d 's Commentaire de 
la lot du 5 avril 1884 (7th ed., 2 vols., Paris, 1906). A convenient manual, which 
includes the texts of the various important ministerial circulars interpreting the law, is 
Ferdinand Dreyfus's Manuel populaire du conseiller municipal (Paris, 1904). 
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desire, however, to maintain the effectiveness of national control 
over local administration resulted in the mayor's being en- 
trusted with a considerable number of administrative powers, 
which have, during the last twenty years or more, admitted of 
somewhat remarkable expansion. On the other hand, the re- 
strictions which the code placed upon the length of council 
meetings, upon the range of the council's discussions and upon 
the other incidents of conciliar procedure have served greatly 
to weaken the influence of this body. 

Every commune in France, and there are more than 36,000 
of them, has substantially the same administrative organization. 
This is made up of a council, varying in size according to the 
population of the commune, a mayor and one or more adjoints 
or assistant mayors. The councilors are elected every four 
years by popular vote, 1 and all retire together. The mayor and 
the adjoints are elected by the newly elected council from the 
ranks of its own members for a similar four years' term. These 
elections take place without any formal nominations and by 
secret ballot. An absolute majority of votes is necessary to an 
election on the first or the second ballot ; but if, after two bal- 
lots have been taken, no candidate has secured a clear majority, 
a plurality is sufficient to elect. 2 

Any member of the council may be selected as mayor ; there 
are no special disqualifications and no requirements as to pre- 
vious municipal service. As a matter of practice, however, it is 
unusual to select as mayor one who has not had at least one 
term of service as adjoint. Reelections are common, especially 
in the smaller communes, where it is not unusual to find a 
mayor who has been in office continuously for twelve or even 
for sixteen years. In the larger cities a second term is not in- 
frequent, but a third term as mayor is probably not more 
common than in the larger cities of the United States. The 

'A detailed discussion of the franchise, the methods of preparing the voters' lists 
and the procedure in elections may be found in Juillet Saint-Leger's Les elections 
municipales (6th ed., edited by Vuillemot, Paris, 1904). 

-The numerous rules laid down for the guidance of the council in the election of a 
mayor, together with a digest of the decisions of the administrative courts upon vari- 
ous disputed points, may be found in Saint-Leger's Les elections municipales, ch. xxx* 
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French mayor receives no regular salary, but the council is em- 
powered to vote annually such sum as it may deem a reasonable 
compensation to the mayor for expenses actually incurred by 
him in the direct service of the municipality. Expenses of this 
nature are sometimes very heavy in the larger cities, where the 
mayor is called upon to represent the commune on the occasion 
of the numerous f£tes and public ceremonies. The council is 
not, however, permitted to afford the mayor a virtual stipend 
under the guise of an allowance for expenses ; for the sum thus 
placed in the municipal budget comes under the scrutinizing eye 
of the prefect, who takes care that there is no violation of the 
spirit of the law. 

In electing a mayor, the municipal council usually divides 
along party lines ; and where its members have been elected 
from different electoral districts or wards several partisan fac- 
tions are likely to be represented at the council board. In this 
case the election frequently results from a successful coalition 
or " deal " between the members of different parties. Where, 
on the other hand, the election of councilors has taken place 
on a general ticket, the whole group of councilors is quite apt 
to represent a single faction or group. In such cases there is 
little or no open contest for the office, the whole matter being 
arranged by the factional leaders beforehand." Complaints are 
frequently made that the chief administrative officer of the 
French city does not really represent the voters, and that direct 
election by the latter would result in the choice of a very differ- 
ent set of men. Nevertheless the class of men selected for the 
mayoralty in the larger cities has been satisfactorily high ; and 
it is not often that anyone attains the office without prior suc- 
cessful service as councilor or as adjoint. 

The results of the election must be duly notified to the higher 
local authorities — to the sub-prefect or the prefect, as the case 
may be. No approval on the part of these officials is necessary 
to the validity of the election, and no right of withholding 
ratification exists; but if the council has proceeded with the 
election in irregular fashion, or if it has selected as mayor any- 

1 On this point see Leonard Leonard's L'election du maire de la commune par le 
nouveau conseil municipal — farce electorate (Paris, 1902). 
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one who is not legally qualified to hold the post, a formal pro- 
test may be lodged with the prefect by any voter. Such 
protests are duly considered by the council of the prefecture, 
which acts as an administrative court with original jurisdiction 
in all matters affecting municipal elections and the qualifications 
of municipal officers ; and in every case appeal may be taken to 
the highest administrative court, the Council of State. ' 

The powers of the French mayor are not easy to define in 
general terms; for, although by the provisions of the code they 
are substantially alike in all of the 36,000 communes, large and 
small, the enormous difference in local conditions makes the 
actual exercise of them quite different in a large city like Mar- 
seilles or Bordeaux from that in a rural hamlet of a few hun- 
dred people. Much depends, furthermore, upon the character 
and the abilities of the individual who happens, for the time 
being, to hold the post. A mayor who so desires may leave 
almost everything to his adjoints and to the permanent heads 
of civic departments, thereby becoming as little influential in 
the direct guidance of municipal policy as the mayor of an 
English borough. On the other hand, a man of energy and 
individuality like M. Augagneur, the recent mayor of Lyons, 
may make of the office almost a municipal dictatorship. Usu- 
ally, however, the French mayor goes to neither extreme. 

The chief executive of a French city, as has often been 
pointed out, occupies a dual position — a fact which must be 
kept constantly in mind if any proper grasp of his place and 
powers is to be had. On the one hand, he is the administrative 
head of his municipality, the apex of the local framework of 
administration, selected by the elective organ of the commune 
and responsible to it for his actions. In this capacity he pre- 
sides at all meetings of the council, makes his annual report to 
that body and represents the municipality in all legal proceed- 
ings as well as upon all ceremonial occasions. 2 As administra- 

1 Loi municipale du 5 avril 1884, § 79. As a rule, questions of fact upon which 
decisions have been given in the council of the prefecture may not be reopened before 
the Council of State. 

2 The best convenient source for any special study of the mayor's powers is 
G. Franceschi's Manuel des maires (2 vols., Paris, 1903). A less elaborate but useful 
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tive head of the municipality he also makes practically all 
appointments of municipal officials from highest to lowest, the 
only important exceptions being a few subordinate posts to 
which the council has by law the power of appointment. No 
confirmation of the mayor's appointments is necessary at the 
hands of the council ; but in the case of police officials, as will 
be seen later, the approval of the prefect is required. For 
practically every municipal appointment the mayor is directly 
and entirely responsible. In the larger cities this power places 
in his hands an enormous patronage, particularly since there are 
no important limitations upon his freedom to choose appointees ; 
for the cities of France have no system of civil-service exami- 
nations, and only for the technical posts is any specific qualifi- 
cation required by law. As a matter of fact, however, it is the 
practice of the mayor to make none but the more important 
appointments, leaving to his adjoints and to the permanent 
heads of civic departments a generous degree of freedom in 
filling the subordinate posts. 

To the mayor is also given the power of suspending or dis- 
missing any municipal officer, and this privilege is exercised 
without the concurrence of the council or the approval of any 
higher authority. The power of removal does not extend to 
the few officers whom the council appoints or to the police 
officials, who may not in any case be interfered with without the 
prefect's consent. It is worth noting that, when the mayor has 
the sole power of suspension or dismissal, his action is not sub- 
ject to review by any civil court; nor may any compensation 
be awarded by these courts to a deposed official even when the 
action of the mayor can be shown to have been arbitrary or 
without good cause. The only authority which possesses power 
to review a mayor's action in this matter is the highest admin- 
istrative court of the republic, the Council of State. 1 This 

work is Durand de Nancy's Nouveau guide pratique des maires, des adjoints, des sec- 
retaires de maires, et des conseillers municipaux (Paris, 1905). A very satisfactory 
short sketch of the mayor's powers and influence may be found in T. de Croissy's 
Dictionnaire municipal (2 vols., Paris, 1905), under " Maire." 

1 The law and practice relating to the appointment, suspension and removal of 
French officials, national, departmental and municipal, are discussed at length in 
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body, if it so determines, may reinstate a dismissed officer or 
may award damages to be paid to him out of the treasury of the 
municipality; but the cases in which such action has been 
taken are not numerous. This well established legal doctrine 
in France has relieved the mayors of what has often become an 
important evil in American cities — namely, the reinstatement in 
office, by the ordinary civil courts, of officials who have been 
suspended or dismissed by the chief executive of the city. 
Not that the aggrieved official is in France deprived of all re- 
dress ; on the contrary, he sometimes obtains from the Council 
of State monetary compensation for dismissal which would in 
all probability never be awarded by any court in the United 
States. He must, however, in order to obtain his redress, show 
good cause to a tribunal which views the matter from the stand- 
point of the good of the service rather than from that of a 
protector of private rights. 1 

As administrative head of the municipality the mayor, under 
the control of the council, has general charge of the financial 
affairs of the commune. It is his duty to see that the revenues 
are properly collected and conserved, to draft the annual munic- 
ipal budget and to submit it to the council at its regular May 
meeting in each year. Ordinarily the mayor is assisted in the 
compilation of the budget by his adjoints and by the various 
departmental heads, but the responsibility of securing its accept- 
ance by the council rests with him alone. 2 The budget is usually 
divided into two sections, one comprising estimated receipts and 
the other estimated expenditures. The section dealing with re- 
ceipts is again usually subdivided into two parts, one including or- 
dinary and the other extraordinary revenues. The section dealing 
with expenditures is, in the case of the larger municipalities, par- 

Andr£ Delest's Nomination et revocation des fonctionnaires (Paris, 1899); J. 
Drouille's Le pouvoir disciplinaire sur les fonctionnaires publics (Toulouse, 1900); 
and E. G. Perrier's De la revocation des fonctionnaires (Paris, 1903). 

1 An interesting discussion of this whole matter may be found in the decision of the 
Council of State in the case of M. Cadot, municipal engineer of Marseilles; Revue 
generate d' administration, 1890, I, 451 et sea. 

2 On the laws and procedure relating to municipal budgets, see A. G. Desbats, Le 
budget municipal (Paris, 1885); A. Rey, Theorie du budget communal (Paris, 1897); 
and Paul Dubois, Essai sur les finances communales (Paris, 1898). 
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celed into several subdivisions comprising such heads as " ex- 
penses of administration," " maintenance of municipal property," 
" pensions and charity," " police," " fire protection," " educa- 
tion " and so forth. The dossier is prepared in triplicate, and 
after the items have all passed the council a copy is transmitted 
to the prefect for his approval. If, however, the total revenue 
of the municipality is estimated at more than three millions of 
francs, another copy must be sent direct to the minister of the 
interior, for approval, on his advice, by the president of the re- 
public. 1 In each case the copy of the budget must be accom- 
panied by such municipal data (e. g. a copy of the mayor's 
report, the council minutes etc.) as may be of service to the 
financial experts who at the prefecture or at the ministry ex- 
amine carefully the various items. The appropriate higher 
authorities have power to increase or to reduce any item in that 
section of the budget which deals with estimated receipts and 
thus to affect the annual tax rate of the commune ; but in the 
case of items devoted to estimated expenditure they are re- 
stricted to the power of reduction alone. No new item of ex- 
penditure may be inserted in a municipal budget by the higher 
authorities, and no submitted item may be increased. 

After due examination and correction the budget is promul- 
gated by prefectoral decree. If necessary, a supplementary 
budget may be prepared by the mayor later in the year ; and 
this is subjected to the same procedure as the regular budget. 
If the council should in any year fail to vote an item which by 
law must be inserted (e. g. the appropriation for the support of 
municipal police), the prefect may insert the omitted item ; and 
if it should fail to vote any budget at all, the prefect may pre- 
pare an entire budget covering all necessary expenditures and 
put this into force by prefectoral decree. 2 In such case, how- 
ever, the items placed in the budget must not exceed the aver- 
age in the budgets of the three preceding years. 3 

In virtue of his position as administrative head of the munici- 
pality, the mayor is entrusted with the general management of 

1 Loi municipale du 5 avril 1884, § 145. 

^ Ibid. §150. *Ibid. §149. 
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all civic property, and this is, in many of the larger municipali- 
ties, of great and growing value. 1 Particularly is he charged 
with the acceptance and guardianship of gifts and legacies, 
which Frenchmen of means very frequently make to the com- 
mune for the furtherance of various local projects and activi- 
ties. 2 No alienation or exchange of municipal property, how- 
ever, may be made without the concurrence of both the prefect 
and the council ; and for all alterations, improvements and 
repairs the council must first provide the necessary funds in the 
annual budget. The mayor is further entrusted by the municipal 
code with the supervision and direction of all civic works. He 
selects the architects who draw the plans, he appoints the engi- 
neers who secure conformity to plans in construction, he is 
responsible that the authorized expenditure is not exceeded, 
and he issues all warrants for the payment of moneys due. 3 To 
his particular care is committed the supervision of all matters 
relating to subsidiary or minor streets and passages. It is his 
duty to superintend the construction and repair of these, to see 
that private abutters do not encroach upon them, to make rules 
for the regulation of traffic along them, and in general to see 
that they are kept reasonably safe and convenient. Over main 
or major streets he has no authority as a municipal officer, 
although as a police agent of the central government he pos- 
sesses certain authority to regulate traffic upon these as well. 4 

'On this point see Imbart de la Tour's Des biens communaux (Paris, 1899); 
Roger Griffin's Les biens communaux en France (Paris, 1899); and Edmond Cleray's 
De la mise en valeur des biens communaux (Paris, 1900). 

8 The elaborate regulations relating to the acceptance and administration by com- 
munal authorities of private gifts and bequests {dons et legs) are set forth in La loi 
municipale, §§ m-113. 

3 The exact powers and duties of the mayor in connection with the construction and 
repair of municipal works have been defined in a large number of decisions rendered 
by the administrative courts in cases brought before them from time to time. The 
gist of these decisions may be found in Leon Thorlet's Traite des travaux communaux 
a l'usage des maires (Pans, 1894). Reference may be made also to J. Lefournier's 
article on " Les battues communales," in Revue generate d' 'administration, 1888. 

4 The French make a clear distinction between the building, repair, policing and 
general administration of two classes of highways. The first, la grande voirie, com- 
prises the supervision of all roads and streets which serve as main channels of com- 
munication and are in consequence much used by the residents of more than one 
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In addition to being the administrative head of the muni- 
cipality, the mayor is the local agent of the central government. 
It is, indeed, in this capacity that he exercises some of his most 
important "functions, and it is this aspect of his position that 
gives him much of his prestige. In the exercise of powers in 
this category the mayor is not subject to control by the council : 
his responsibility is to the higher central authorities alone, 
particularly to the prefect of the department in which his 
municipality happens to be situated. 

First among the powers possessed by the mayor as a local 
agent of the central administration is that of organizing and 
controlling the system of municipal police. Throughout 
France, with only two exceptions, 1 the organization of city 
police is vested, in the first instance, with the mayor of the 
commune ; but it cannot be too strongly emphasized that this 
police jurisdiction is exercised by him as a delegated function 
of national administration and not as a regular function of 
municipal government. This situation is the more strange in 
view of the fact that French municipalities are by law rendered 
financially liable to make good any serious damage to private 
property which may result from the inability of their police 
systems to cope with riots and other breaches of the peace. 2 

municipality; the second, la petite voirie, comprises the administration of subsidiary 
roads and side streets which are used almost exclusively by residents of a single 
municipality. The administration of the first class of streets is entirely in the hands 
of the national or departmental authorities and is exercised chiefly by the prefects and 
sub-prefects, alt'uough some police powers over these highways are entrusted to the 
mayor as local police agent of the prefect. Roads of the second class are wholly 
within the jurisdiction of the municipal authorities and are supervised by the mayor 
as administrative head of the local unit. The higher authorities decide whether a 
municipal street shall be placed in one or the other class; but in general all the main 
streets of any city are placed within the category of grande voirie. In Paris all the 
streets, whether main or not, are thus included. A somewhat old but very useful 
treatise on the subject is Alfred des Cilleuls's Traite de la legislation et de l'adminis- 
tration de la voirie urbaine (Paris, 1877). 

' The exceptions are Paris and Lyons. In the former city, police control is vested 
in the hands of a special national officer called the prefect of police; in the latter, it 
is given to the prefect of the department of the Rhone. 

* On this point see Jean Perrinjaquet, De la responsabilite des communes en matiere 
de police (Paris, 1905); and Maurice Vel-Durand, De la responsabilite des communes 
en cas de dommages par des attronpements ou rassemblements (Paris, 1902). 
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The mayor appoints all police officers from the chief com- 
missaire down to the ordinary gendarme, but his appointments 
to the higher posts must receive the approval of the prefect. 
Subject to prefectoral approval, he likewise regulates the pay, 
duties and uniform of the police officers, arranges the system of 
discipline, and makes the necessary promotions, suspensions and 
dismissals. In municipalities having a population of less than 
40,000, the mayor is given a fairly free hand as regards the 
organization and control of the force, with the result that there 
is, in the smaller communes, a considerable divergence from 
uniformity. In cities of over 40,000, on the other hand, the 
general lines of municipal police organization are prescribed by 
presidential decree, and the mayor's discretionary powers are in 
consequence very much narrowed. There are at present forty- 
five cities whose populations exceed the prescribed limit, and 
for each of these a special presidential decree has been issued. 
All these decrees follow similar lines, but in matters of detail 
there are some important differences. Even within the limits 
marked off by the decrees, however, the police jurisdiction of 
the mayor in a large French city is considerable.' 

The police powers of the mayor are not, however, confined 
to matters of organization and discipline. Even more import- 
ant is his power to issue police ordinances or arrets, which seek 
to regulate an extensive category of matters, many of which 
would not, in American cities, be left to the discretion of any 
administrative official. All regulations necessary for the carry- 
ing into effect of principles enunciated in the national laws, for 
instance, are drawn up and embodied in municipal police ordi- 
nances. In this connection it may be well to recall the French 
practice of passing and promulgating national statutes which do 
little more than enunciate principles or define general policies, 
leaving the whole range of detailed provisions to be worked out 
and applied by the hierarchy of administrative officials. When- 

1 The nature and scope of the mayor's police jurisdiction are dealt with at length 
in Leon Thorlet's Traite de police a l'usage des maires (Paris, 1891); and in fimile 
Muriel's Des rapports des municipality et du pouvoir central au matiere de police 
(Paris, 1897). A concise discussion of the subject may be found in De Croissy's 
Dictionnaire municipal, under " Police." 
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ever a national law seems to require an application of its prin- 
ciples in the local jurisdictions, the appropriate ministry, usually 
the Ministry of the Interior, issues a circular to the prefects of 
the eighty-seven French departments setting forth the new 
policy and indicating the general lines along which it is to be 
applied. This the prefects communicate to the mayors, where- 
upon the mayor of each municipality issues an arret making 
specific regulations in accordance with the provisions of the 
ministerial circular and the prefect's additional instructions. 1 
In general these arrets do not differ materially in the different 
communes, for the instructions are usually explicit ; indeed, it 
is not uncommon for the ministry or the prefecture to send out 
the arrets fully drafted. In any case, furthermore, the mayor 
is disposed to follow closely the customary forms. 2 At the 
same time his discretionary power is important in all cases, 
especially in the larger municipalities, where the municipal arrets 
must make provision for very complicated contingencies. 

In addition to the power of issuing arrets applying in detail 
the provisions of national laws, the mayor possesses authority 
to publish, on his own initiative, any ordinances which he may 
deem necessary to the public safety (sitrete generate), provided 
that these are not inconsistent with the general laws of the land. 
He may, for example, prescribe, by the issue of a municipal 
arret, the most drastic regulations for the prevention of epi- 
demics, for the condemnation of insanitary buildings and for 
other matters incidental to the protection of the general health.* 
In recent years the scope of his discretionary powers in this 
sphere has been very much increased. 4 His authority with 
reference to the protection of property from fire is also broad. 
It is worth remark, moreover, that even for flagrant errors of 

1 This phase of the mayor's jurisdiction is discussed at length in M. Tchernoff's Du 
pouvoir reglementaire des maires (Paris, 1899). 

2 These forms are compiled, in convenient order, in G. Franceschi's Dictionnaire 
des formules ou mairie pratique (2 vols., Paris, 1903). 

5 Gustav Jourdain, Pouvoirs des maires en matiere de salubrite des habitations 
(3d ed., Paris, 1900). 

4 Albert Guerlin de Guer, La protection de la sante publique: les pouvoirs des 
maires et la loi du 15 fevrier 1902 (Caen, 1903). 
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judgment in connection with the issue of these arrets relating 
to the public safety the mayor cannot be held responsible in the 
ordinary civil courts. 1 Redress, if had at all, must be obtained 
from the administrative tribunals, the council of the prefecture 
or the Council of State; and the redress afforded by these 
bodies is reasonably liberal — more so, in fact, than foreign stu- 
dents of French administrative organization have usually appre- 
ciated. 2 It is an error to suppose that a division of jurisdiction 
between ordinary and administrative courts necessarily reduces 
the remedial rights which an injured private interest is able to 
assert against the acts of public authority. 3 

This ordinance power of the French mayor, however, places 
in his hands an authority which, in the cities of the United 
States or of Great Britain, is very rarely committed to any ad- 
ministrative official or even to an administrative board. It is 
not a mere administrative power ; it is in every sense a delega- 
tion of the sovereign legislative authority of the state — an 
authority to make laws in accordance with a defined general 
principle, not simply a function of administering the provisions 
of laws already made. It is the practice of Anglo-Saxon legis- 
latures so to frame laws that their provisions will cover every 
contingency which may arise; and if these provisions bear 
more heavily upon one community than upon another there is 
no legally recognized method of varying the pressure. Ameri- 
can and British lawmakers have been extremely chary of any- 
thing which might be deemed a delegation of legislative power 
to any administrative official or board of officials. The French, 
on the other hand, by delegating a limited amount of actual 
legislative authority to the president of the republic, to the pre- 
fects, to the sub-prefects and to the mayors, have secured a 

■Tribunal des Conflits, March 2, 1900, in Revue generate d' administration, July, 
1901, pp. 309-311. 

2 Edouard Perrin, De la competence reglementaire des maires, et des voies de re- 
cours contre leurs arrStes (Paris, 1904). 

3 This point has been brought out very clearly in E. M. Parker's discussion of 
" State and Official Liability " in Harvard Law Review, March, 1906, pp. 335-350. 
See also F. J. Goodnow, " The Executive and the Courts," in Political Science 
Quarterly, I, 533-559 (December, 1886), especially pp. 544 et seq. 
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certain degree of elasticity and adaptability to local conditions 
in the substance of the law as well as in its administration. 

From time to time the French mayors have been entrusted, 
by national law, with special functions which they exercise as 
local agents of the central authority. Although the number of 
these special powers has become very large, many of them are 
of minor importance, requiring but little attention and that at 
considerable intervals. Others are of high importance, involv- 
ing a heavy share of the mayor's attention and placing upon the 
staff of the mairie a large amount of routine work. 

Among the more important of the special functions thus 
entrusted to the mayor may be mentioned the local supervision 
of the etat civil? of which every mayor is ex-officio registrar. 
In his absence or incapacity this post devolves upon the senior 
adjoint. The system of etat civil involves the preparation and 
accurate maintenance of a register of all births, marriages and 
deaths taking place within the municipality, together with many 
other data concerning the municipal personnel. It is the duty 
of the mayor to issue the actes de naissance, and to see that 
such subsequent endorsements are made upon these as may be 
provided for by law. Within the mayor's jurisdiction comes 
also the whole complicated procedure preliminary to the con- 
tracting of civil marriage, and this work alone concentrates at 
the mairie of any large city a great deal of clerical routine. 

Again, legal responsibility for the proper local administration 
of the laws relating to compulsory military service has been 
imposed upon the mayor, who acts in this regard, as the local 
agent of the Ministry of War. He prepares each year a list of 
persons liable to service, and this list, after due publication and 
revision, he transmits through the prefect to the proper military 
authorities. It is his task to see that those who are subject to 
military service are duly sent forward to the appointed place to 
begin their training, and, on the other hand, that those who are 
not called upon for service pay their prescribed imposts in lieu 
thereof. He is required to compile, and to keep constantly 

1 An account of the system of supervising the itat civil, with examples of the forms 
used, may be found in Charles Ragel's Manuel formulaire des actes de l'etat civil a 
l'usage des maires (Paris, 1898). 
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revised and up-to-date, various rosters showing the number of 
trained and untrained men within his municipality capable of 
bearing arms, together with lists of horses, vehicles, arms, 
carrier-pigeons and other supplies which might be requisitioned 
by the national authorities in the event of war. In fact the 
efficiency of the French military system depends largely upon 
the work continually going on at the mairie of every commune. 1 

Important as are the military functions of the mayor in years 
of peace, they become doubly so in time of war or of prepara- 
tion for war. At such crises the mairie becomes at once the 
local depot of the war ministry for the collection and transmis- 
sion of supplies, horses, forage and so forth, as well as in all the 
incidents connected with mobilization, such as the securing of 
transportation for troops and reserves, the providing of rations 
for bodies of men en route through the municipality, the sur- 
veillance of aliens, strangers and suspicious persons, and the 
securing of information of all sorts for the use of the military 
authorities. The 36,000 mayors of France at once become so 
many military agents of the central government. 2 

Various other tasks of somewhat less importance have been 
thrown by law upon the shoulders of the mayor. He is respon- 
sible for the proper preparation of the voters' lists used in the 
national and departmental elections, for the exercise of divers 
minor functions connected with the administration of the gov- 
ernment monopolies (such as the tobacco monopoly) and for 
a good deal of the work incident to the taking of the national 
quinquennial census. He is expected to preside at meetings of 
the local school commission and to perform various functions 
relating to the supervision of primary education. He is presi- 
dent of the commission which manages the local poor-relief 
bureau {bureau de bienfaisance) , and is expected to be a leader 
in all local philanthropic enterprises. An enumeration of all 
the minor responsibilities which a paternal government has laid 
upon the mayor would make up a very formidable list. 

1 See Leon Bauer's Les devoirs des maires et des municipality en ce qui concerne 
l'armee (Paris, 1894). 

'These military duties are explained in detail in Paul Dislere's Les devoirs des 
maires en cas de mobilisation generale (Paris, 1893). 
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From the foregoing general enumeration of mayoral functions 
it may be concluded that the mayor of a large French city must 
be a pretty busy man ; and one may be pardoned for wonder- 
ing why any citizen should feel disposed to assume such a 
heavy load of detailed responsibilities without any remunera- 
tion whatever. It has been estimated that the French mayor 
has more than five hundred specific official acts to perform in 
the course of each year, each of these to be done at a definite 
time and in a prescribed way. This does not include, more- 
over, his general duties of issuing arrets, of supervising and 
maintaining streets, of caring for the public health and safety 
and of preparing and putting his budget through the council. 
He is, in the words of one writer, " loaded with innumerable 
and absorbing functions." ' 

But while the mayor may be, " for those whom he governs, 
an almost absolute master," * it should never be forgotten that 
all his acts as agent of the central government are performed 
under the strictest surveillance and control. He may be sus- 
pended from his office by the prefect for a period not exceeding 
one month, and this suspension may be extended to not more 
than three months by the minister of the interior. He may, 
by presidential decree, be removed from office altogether, and 
in this case may not be re-elected by the council for the space 
of one year. 3 These powers of suspension have not, it is true, 
been used in any arbitrary fashion ; but when a mayor has 
proved obstreperous or inefficient the higher authorities have 
not hesitated to make use of them. Since, moreover, the pre- 
fect is responsible to the minister of the interior, who in turn 
must justify his acts, when called upon, in the Chamber of 
Deputies, the individual deputy is brought into indirect but none 
the less influential relation to local administration. A mayor 
who incurs the antagonism of a ministerial deputy is liable to 
discover the consequences in the course of his relations with 
the prefecture. There is much complaint that the national 
authorities expect far too much from the mayors in the way of 

1 Paul Deschanel, La decentralisation (Paris, 1895), pp. 7 et seq. ' Ibid. p. 8. 
8 La loi municipale du 5 avril 1884, § 86. 
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supporting the party or group of parties in power at Paris. 
Still the system of using the mayors as local agents of the na- 
tional government has, on the whole, secured effective central- 
ization without the creation of a great local bureaucracy. 

Although the mayor is directly responsible for the prompt 
and proper performance of all the above-mentioned functions, 
the actual work is of course, in the larger municipalities, dis- 
tributed among the adjoints, who in turn cast most of the 
routine upon the permanent civic officials and employees. In 
this distribution of tasks among the adjoints the mayor has en- 
tire discretion : he may assign an adjoint much or little to do, 
or he may even leave him to serve his term without any duties 
at all. While the mayor may not remove an adjoint from office, 
he can thus relieve him of any official duties. As a matter of 
practice, however, different departments of civic administration 
are apportioned among the adjoints as their qualifications and 
experience seem to dictate, the mayor as a rule retaining police 
matters as his own share. The adjoints thus perform functions 
similar to those which, in the cities of England, are assumed by 
the various standing committees of the council. The system, 
it will be noted, concentrates all administrative responsibility 
upon the mayor. For the performance of the routine work at 
the mairie the staff is divided into four bureaus, 1 each with its 
chief and deputy-chiefs. The effectiveness with which the 
mayor's various duties are performed will depend, therefore, 
upon the capabilities of his adjoints, of the permanent heads of 
departments and of the staff at the mairie. 

Even so elementary a discussion of the mayor's duties as the 
present would be incomplete if it failed to make mention of one 
permanent municipal officer upon whom both the mayor and the 
adjoints have come to lean very heavily, the secretary of the 
mairie. Every commune in France numbers this officer among 
its permanent employees, in the smaller villages the post being 
regarded as one of the perquisites of the local schoolmaster. 
In the larger municipalities the secretaire de mairie is a profes- 

1 These bureaus are ordinarily (i) secretariat, (2) bureau de l'6tat civil, (3) bureau 
militaire, (4) bureau de police. An outline of the work performed by the bureaus 
may be found in De Croissy's Dictionnaire municipal, under " Mairie." 
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sional and well-paid official, who devotes his whole time and 
energies to the duties of his office. Through his long tenure in 
office he becomes the custodian of communal traditions, a local 
authority upon points of municipal law and procedure to 
whom all may turn for information, and in many ways the most 
influential officer among the whole staff of civic employees. He 
is to the municipal authorities of France what the town clerk is 
to the civic authorities of England ; he is even more, for his 
duties are much more numerous, more varied and more re- 
sponsible because of the large measure of dependence which the 
central government places upon local administration. The 
efficiency of municipal government depends to a large degree 
upon the ability, accuracy and tact of the secretary, and upon 
the discipline and esprit de corps which this official is able to 
maintain among the staff of the mairie of which he is the chief. 
Without him the system of local administration would soon be- 
come clogged, and the mayor himself would probably become 
hopelessly entangled in the multitude of functions pertaining to 
his own office. Although the secretary, like the English town 
clerk, does more than any other single official to keep municipal 
administration working smoothly, students of local government 
have not always fully appreciated the importance of his posi- 
tion. A recent study of the office, however, has now rendered 
a proper recognition of his services more probable.' 

In speaking of the mayor's duties one should not overlook, 
furthermore, the heavy shares borne in French municipal ad- 
ministration by the treasurer, the chief police commissioner and 
the other permanent heads of civic departments. 2 The depend- 
ence placed by the mayor upon all these officers is very great, 
and the latitude allowed to them within their various spheres is 
even wider than that permitted to administrative officials in 
English, German or American cities. This is partly because, 
although a committee of the municipal council is appointed for 
each important department, these committees have purely ad- 

1 R. Martineau, Les secretaires de mairie (Paris, 1906). 

1 The position and functions of the chief municipal employees are discussed in 
Doisnel and Gaudoin's Les secretaires de mairie et employes communaux (Elbeuf, 
1902). 
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visory functions and exercise little controlling influence upon 
the course of departmental policy. The functions of the French 
council committee are not nearly so extensive as those of the 
English committee or the Prussian Deputation. For the proper 
administration of his individual department, the French perma- 
nent official is responsible, through the adjoint in charge, to the 
mayor alone. He may, moreover, be removed by the mayor 
at any time, subject of course to the right of appeal to the ad- 
ministrative courts ; but as a matter of fact he is never removed 
except for good cause. Length and security of tenure begets 
in him an expert knowledge of his department, upon which the 
mayor, who is after all an amateur, finds himself disposed to 
rely. 

In general it would not be too much to say that the cities of 
France are administered very largely by a corps of permanent 
municipal officials acting under a broad range of authority com- 
mitted to them by the mayors. French municipal administra- 
tion, while apparently vested in the hands of amateurs, is in 
reality carried on by a corps of professional civic administrators. 
The concentration in the hands of the mayor of a wider cate- 
gory of important powers than is vested in the chief executive 
of any American city has not served to make the French ad- 
ministrator a municipal despot or a municipal drudge. It has 
enabled the French to preserve the outer forms of an elective, 
non-bureaucratic municipal government, and at the same time 
to secure the efficiency which comes from the actual performance 
of administrative functions by skilled and experienced officials, 
who, secure in the tenure of their posts, go about their work 
with little or no captious interference from the elected represen- 
tatives of the people. French municipal experience has, in fact, 
tended to emphasize the canon of political science, that the 
concentration of powers in a single hand makes for administra- 
tive efficiency, while, if accompanied by the proper degree of 
responsibility, such policy is in no wise dangerous or undemo- 
cratic. 

William Bennett Munro. 

Harvard University. 



